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A HOUSING POLICY 
By HERBERT U. NELSON, Corporate Secretary, U.L.I., Executive Vice President, NAREB. 


We have no housing policy in this country. We 
are not moving very rapidly in the direction of 
formulating one. The discussions now going on 
about public housing show clearly that the whol 
problem is tangled up in a lot of sectarian feeling 


and prejudice. Chis is ue with respect to nearly 
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all of the groups that have an interest in the 


problem. It is true in government as well. 


The essence of the so-called housing problem 
is that construction costs have risen steadily for the 
past forty years at a rate which exceeds the rise in 
income for the average family. With this also there 
has been a steady increase in living standards, and 
in what people demand. Of course most people 
probably want more than they can pay for, but 


that is not a bad thing. It is, in fact, the very secret 


of economic and. social progress. 


The Federal government has done some fine 


things to assist in reducing costs of housing, espe- 


cially through the establishment of the Home Loan 
Bank System and the FHA. These two agencies 
have reduced interest rates, popularized the long 
term amortized mortgage, and have made it pos- 
sible for millions of families to buy homes on a 
monthly payment plan. This is all to the good 


Government Impetus to Higher Costs 


On the other hand, government has also and at 
the same time supported and encouraged increased 
costs in housing. Local government has permitted 
a good deal of racketeering in its building codes. 
Local government has steadily piled more and mor 
tax burdens on shelter. The Federal government 
has, for political reasons, given constant support 
to higher labor costs and has failed to initiate any 
program for a year-round wage for the building 
trades which could reduce costs. 


The public housing group has felt.that all prob 
lems could be solved by bigger and better sub- 
sidies for more and more people. Some of the lead- 
ers, especially Mr. Straus, believe that one-third 
of the American people should ultimately live in 
subsidized or socialized housing. Any subsidy on 
such a scale is an evasion of the real factors that 
underlie the housing problem. 


Sound Housing Principles Outlined 


We can have decent housing which everybody 
except the extremely needy can afford to own o1 
rent if we want it. To get it, however, we must 
face difficult political issues. 


We must sharply limit the taxes on shelter and 
overhaul the local revenue systems. 


We must stabilize the house building industry 
with an annual wage for building workers so that 
it is not always either a feast or a famine. 


We must greatly enhance the planning and zon- 
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ing powers of local government so that good neigh- 


~ 


borhood conditions can be assured. 


We must go further in reducing financing costs, 


which are still excessive in relation to the risk. 


We must find methods of recapturing blighted 


— 


land and returning it to fruitful use. 


It is along this path that a true and sound hous- 
ing policy must travel. It is not only we (ULI) 
who think so. Thoughtful leaders in the public 
housing group agree. Many leaders of labor think 
likewise. Perhaps, therefore, it is possible that the 
wise and clear-headed leaders of all these groups 
can agree upon a program which would truly con- 
stitute a national housing policy and which would 
ultimately lead to better living conditions for all 


citizens and not just for a few. 


The subsidy route for better housing is a blind 
alley. Public resistance to it is too great. This 
fact is recognized by Congress which is now ear- 
nestly seeking, through various committees, a 
sounder and a broader program. 


As for ourselves, it is not enough to denounce 
a public housing program devised by Mr. Nathan 
Straus. That program is already dead and can- 
not be revived. We must go on from there and 
with good-will join hands with many other groups 
in seeking a program and a policy that will pre- 
serve private enterprise and that will be good for 


our country as a whole. 


GRAND RAPIDS BOARD RECOM- 
MENDS U.L.I. AID FOR CITY 
PLANNING GROUPS 


Realty Board Joins 
Urban Land Institute 


“Directors of the GRAND RAPIDS 
REAL ESTATE BOARD decided at their 
meeting Friday, April 14, that the board 
should subscribe to membership in the Ur- 
ban Land Institute of the National Asso- 


ciation of Real Estate Boards. 


“The membership will be obtained, it 
was stated, primarily for the benefit of the 
Committee on City Planning of the Grand 
Rapids board of which Minor Dutcher is 


chairman. 


“The Institute has a well-recognized pro- 


gram on postwar planning and membership 


in the organization will give the local board 
the benefit of the information which the 
Institute has gathered.’—From GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, “HERALD.” 


It is anticipated that all major real estate 
boards and state associations affiliated with 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards will become members of U.L.I. dur- 
ing the next few months. At present- the 
following Boards hold memberships: Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Chester, Pennsylvania; 
Winnipeg, Canada; Wichita, Kansas; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Washington, D. C.; Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Cleveland, Ohio; Lynn, 
Massachusetts; Kansas City and St. Louis, 
Missouri; Louisville, Kentucky; East 
Orange, New Jersey; Buffalo, New York; 
Denver, Colorado; Mobile, Alabama, and 
the West Virginia Association of Real 


Estate Boards. 











PROPOSED REHABILITATION OF A BLIGHTED AREA IN MILWAUKEE 


By WALTER J. MATTISON, U.L.I. Trustee and City Attorney, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


fo demonstrate the workability of existing and 
proposed rehabilitation laws, we have made in the 
city attorney’s office in Milwaukee. a detailed study 
of a forty-acre tract in the heart of Milwaukee's 
blighted area. The study concludes that, unde) 
certain conditions at least, cities may well be able 
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to clear slums and rehabilitate blighted 


making the projects pay their own way. 


areas, 


Phe computation assumes existence of a state law 
such as the Wisconsin Urban Redevelopment Law, 
authorizing use of eminent domain for the purpose 
contemplated, and Federal legislation of some sort 
that would make available to cities long term 
(99-year) loans at very low interest rates for land 
assembly for later rebuilding presumably by private 
capital. Tax freezing for ten years for the re- 
building projects is also assumed as permitted by 
the present Wisconsin rehabilitation law. In ar- 
riving at costs, present assessed valuations were used 
as well as present construction costs, including 1945 
union wages. For purposes of demonstration, it 
was assumed that the entire forty acres could be 
condemned for not to exceed its present assessed 
valuation. 


An Analysis of the Problem 


In the forty acres selected, occupied with various 
improvements, more than one-third of the entire 





ract was so far blighted as to call for complete 
replacement. The remaining buildings were either 
obsolete housing or had been taken over for com 
merce, although not constructed for that purpose, 
a fact which encouraged further deterioration 
School attendance in the district showed a decline 
of 50 per cent. 


The project provides for 1,357 family units 


The over-all land cost per family, it was found. 
would be approximately $2.22 per month. This 
includes an annual payment of 2°% on a 99-yeat 
loan to cover total annual liquidation costs, such 
as might be made possible through the Wagner 
Neighborhood Development bill or other suggested 
Federal legislation. 


The study assumes that the construction would 
be financed by a first mortgage loan on the housing 
unit bearing 4°% interest amortized 2°% annually 
\t this rate in forty years or sooner, the building 
agency will own this property free and clear of any 
indebtedness except the amount still due the Fed 
eral Government on the land. In the course of 
the thirty of these forty years in which normal taxes 
are collected by the City. there will be $3.00 of 
taxes actually paid into the City Treasury ove 
every dollar of present taxes now paid by this area 
to the City of Milwaukee. This percentage gain 
for this district is equivalent to what the City of 
Milwaukee experienced in the 43 years of this 
century of climbing values in the central business 
district. 


Following is a detailed summary of the proposed 
project. The blighted area consists of approxi 
mately 39 acres or 1,701,000 square feet. Fifty-six 
per cent of this is assessed land and improvements 
valued at $1,712,000. The remainder is unassessed. 
consisting of untaxed schools, churches, public 
buildings and streets. The assessed per square foot 
value of the assessed land and improvements is 
$1.80. Assessed value of land per square foot for 
the entire area is $1.00. We are assuming that the 
land and the improvements can be purchased for 
approximately the assessed value. Allowing an I1é¢ 
per square foot cost for contingencies, acquisition 
costs, moving costs, etc., gives an allocated land cost 
of $1.11 per square foot. There is no provision 
made for salvage at this time, and the allocated 
cost is therefore believed ample. The acquisition 
cost for the total area would be approximately 
S1T.890.000. 


A Definite Proposal Outlined 


It is contemplated that 35°, of the land be used 
for housing purposes and commercial areas, and 
the remaining 65°%, for streets, landscaping. parks, 
playgrounds, and un-built area. 1-8 family houses 


will comprise about 88.52% of the employed area. 
In estimating costs the proper percentages of cost 














ot unbuilt on area has been allocated to the even- 
tual land cost for the employed area. It is estimated 
that the land cost for the 1-8 family houses would 
be 96.6¢ per square foot o1 $1,456,300. Six-story 
apartment buildings will account for 9.31°% of the 
employed area. Their land cost is estimated at 
$2.22 per square foot, and would cost $351,800. 
Commercial areas, including stores, garages, serv- 
ices and administration buildings, will comprise 
2.17°% of the employed area at $2.22 per square 
foot totaling $81,900. This adds up to $1,890,000 
the aquisition cost for the entire area. 


We are assuming 1027 family units in the 1-8 
family houses (average 4.5 rooms per familv unit). 
\t $1,456,300 for the land, the land cost per family 
unit would be $1,418. At 2° interest-amortization 
per year this would be $2.37 per month per family 
unit for land. 


Eleven six-story apartment buildings are con- 
templated, with five units to a floor. Assuming 330 
family units built on land costing $351,800. the 
land cost per family unit would be $1,066. At 2° 
interest-amortization, this would be $1.77 pel 
month. The average land cost per family unit for 
both types of housing would be $2.22 per month. 


The population density for the 1-8 family houses 
would be 29.7 families per acre. It would be 90.7 
families per acre for the six-story apartments. This 
would mean 34.8 families per acre for the entire 
area. (The Stuyvesant Town Project in New York 
will have a density of approximately 130 families 
per acre.) 


We are fixing the construction cost at 50é per 
cubic foot. This is based on 1943 building and 
labor costs, which have been broken down in suf- 
ficient detail to justify labor and material costs of 
$7¢ a cubic foot, and architectural, landsc aping and 
engineering supervision costs of 3¢ per cubic foot. 
We are assuming approximately 8100 cubic feet to 
a family unit, making the cost per family unit $4,050 
or a total construction cost of $5,500,000. At 4% 
interest, annual payment for interest and amortiza- 
tion (to completely liquidate in 40 years) would be 
$247,500. 


It is figured that $12.00 per month per family 
unit will cover refrigeration, maintenance, man- 
agement, supervision, etc., and $3.00 per month will 
cover fuel costs. These estimates are based on the 
experience of actual similar large-scale projects. 


A monthly rental of $11.00 per room including 
heat and refrigeration was decided upon, as experi- 
ence in Milwaukee indicates that housing of this 
rental level invariably has a waiting list. 


SUMMARY OF CONTEMPLATED OPERATIONS 


1. Gross Rent Bill (1357 family units) $806,058.00 
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2. Less 5°%% Vacancy 10,302.00 


705,756.00 


Net Rentals 


Operating Expenses 911,260.00 


] 


Net before taxes and interest charges 521,196.00 


6. Taxes (Ist ten vears at frozen rate of $31.00 on 
present assessed value of area of $1.712,000.00.) 53,000.00 


7. Net before interest charges 168,196.00 


8. Interest and Amortization Charges: 
\. Interest at 4° and amortization on resi- 
dential building construction and to com- 
pletely liquidate in 58 years, annual cost 


of $247,500.00 
B. Interest and Amortization on allocated cost 
of 97.83°% of the land at 2% $ 36,162.00 


C. TOTAL INTEREST AND AMORTIZA- 
PION CHARGES 283,662.00 


9, NET INCOME, or surplus, for renewal, re- 
placement, etc. (before any net return on 2.17% 


of total area reserved for commercial uses) TIS 1.85 1.00 


SUMMARY OF CONTEMPLATED OPERATIONS 
PER FAMILY UNIT PER MONTH 


1. Land Cost: 


A. 1357 family units, an allocated cost of §$1.808,100.00 


B. Per family unit cost 1.33242 
C. At 2°% interest-amortization cost, per year 26.65 
Or, per month 2.29 


2. Building Cost 


\. 1357 familv units at average cost of Ss £050.00 
B. At 4°) interest and 58-year amortization, 
annual charge, per veat 182.25 
Or, per month 13.17 


Operating Costs 

\. Including refrigeration, maintenance, and 
management supervision (excluding fuel) 
at $144.00 per vear, per familv unit, per 


month 8 12.00 
B. Fuel cost at $56.00 per year per family 
unit, per month +00 
Cc. TOTAL OPERATING COST, per month 15.00 
} Paxes 


A. Assuming a 10-year frozen rate of $31.00 
on present assessed value, per family unit, 


per year Ss 84.26 
Or, per month 7.02 
5. Sub-Total, per month S39. 41 


6. Excess vacancy charges, surplus, etc., per 
month S10.09 


7. AVERAGI MONTHLY RENTAL PER 
FAMILY UNIT, PER MONTH $19.50 


rhis reclamation study in Milwaukee illustrates how vital 
it is to bring condemnation powers into the reclamation pic- 
ture to assemble the necessary parcels of land. It outlines how 
tax freezing would apply, and what we can do in cities every- 
where if long-term money can be made available to mu 
nicipalities to enable them to clear blighted areas in one 
operation. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MASTER PLAN 
By L. P. COOKINGHAM, City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


More has been said 
‘about planning during 
the past two years, than 
in any other similar pe- 
riod in our history. Cit- 
ies are planning, states 
are planning, the federal 
government Is planning. 
industry is planning, 
business is planning, ev- 
crybody is cliaiina 

Why all this talk about 
planning? Primarily the 
basis for the current in- 
terest is a hope that 
plans made now will re- 
sult in a_ well-ordered 
program of public works 
to absorb the impact of 
the conversion period when our nation changes back 
to peace-time economy. Behind all the current 
interest is a realization that the planning of our 
cities, our business, our industry, and our financial 
program should have been started years ago. We 
can see now the mistakes of our earlier rapid g erowth 
and we want to avoid these mistakes in the future 
development and re-development of our cities. 


P. CookKINGHAN, 
Citv Manager. 
Kansas € Mo 
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Practical Plans Essential 


In order to be of any value, planning must be 
translated into action. Plans to be acceptable must 
be practical. They must fill a need in the commu- 
nity and they must be within the means of the tax- 
payers. Action now is important. The post-war 
period of which we have been talking will be upon 
us before we are ready unless we make bold plans 
now, and prepare those plans for immediate action 
when action is necessary. The plans we make must 
be sufficiently developed so that blueprints, speci- 
fications, and finances will be ready when the un- 
employment to be absorbed is upon us. 

I think all are familiar with the fact that muni- 
cipal public works projects will absorb only a very 
small portion of the unemployment which will 
result from the termination of the war. That is 
why business and industry are also making plans 
for they too will play a big and important part in 
the immediate post-war period. 


Will We Be Prepared? 


When the lights come on again, will we be ready 
with soundly conceived, well-balanced programs for 
future orderly development? Or will victory, demo- 
bilization, and conversion be upon us before we are 
prepared? Will there be many Pearl Harbors on the 
home front when the war ends? Despite our wisdom 
in starting our defense program before Pearl Har- 
bor, we certainly were not too well prepared when 
the war began. Since then we have accomplished 
miracles both in producing the materials of war 
and in organizing. training, and placing a mighty 
army in the field. 
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So, too, we can be prepared with plans for the 
future development and redevelopment in the post- 
war period. The National Resources Planning 
Board prior to its dissolution a few months ago 
had been urging the development of programs of 
public works and many cities throughout the coun- 
try followed the pattern laid down by the NRPB 
and prepared great shelves of such projects. In 
many instances, these projects were prepared with- 
out any consideration of the overall need of the 
city of the future. This brings me to the subject of 
this presentation which is the importance of a 
master plan in post-war planning. 

Just what is a master plan? There are 
definitions which can be applied to this term. You 
might say it is a community's idea of what that 
community should be. It is a philosophic determi- 
nation of the people to provide adequate facilities 
and services for their convenience, comfort, and 
prosperity, with the objective of providing a city 
wiki h will furnish the essentials for good living. 
Any sound plan for the future development and 
redevelopment of the community must take into 
account and give expression to the characteristics 
of the community, as an economic, social, govern- 
mental, and political functional unit, and to the 
special requirements and aspirations of its popula- 
tion. The physical city should be so designed, and 


many 


the public facilities and private developments of 
which it is composed, so arranged that these will 
facilitate and further the performance by the com- 


munity of its distinctive function, and the attain- 
ment of the standard of urban living to which its 
citizens aspire. 


Looking Into the Future 

Any sound plan for the future development of 
the community must be based on a thorough ap- 
praisal of its probable future growth, and must be 
attuned to the distinctive function the community 
is to perform. An inquiry into, and an understand- 
ing and appraisal of the economic structure of the 
city and its prospective development are funda- 
mental requirements in the preparation of a sound 
community plan. The steps required for the prep- 
aration and analysis of these data are too numerous 
to be discussed at this time, but they are relatively 
simple when considered in their entirety. 

Sight must not be lost of the fact that cities are 
places where people live, work, and play. In devel- 
oping a master plan we must decide whether our 
cities are now what we want them to be, and if thev 
are not then what is our objective. Do we have 
blight and slums? Are our streets of sufficient width 
to carry the traffic of today and tomorrow? Have 
we ample transportation facilities? Are residential 
areas properly protected? Do we have enough space 
for industry to develop and prosper? These and 
many other questions must be answered before we 
can begin to develop projects which will be useful 
and_ practical. 
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After the basic economic and social factors aré 
obtained and we are agreed upon what our city 
is to be, then and only then can we plan the indi- 
vidual projects which will fit into the overall plans 

the future city. 


[he discussion of a master plan may seem com 
plex to the smaller city and it mav be that some 
feel this discussion relates only to metropolitan 
cities. This, vou can be assured, is not true. Some 
vears ago while serving two rather small cities, 


studies were made of the future growth and develop 


ment of these communities and very simple mastei 


plans were which were used as guides in 


later development 


prepare d 


The need for recreational and cultural advantages 
is just as important in a small city as in a larger one 
Phe larger city problems merely are magnified over 
the smaller cities, but the relative need is 
the same. The citv should first determine the needs 
to meet at least the minimum standard expected by 
its citizens. A community which does not provide 
facilities and other things being 
equal, may not attract industries, business, residents, 
or visitors. and will later have to beat 
the burden of social problems and will itself be 
come a problem to the state and to the nation. 


Now Ready For Master Plan 


After the needs of the community are determined 
and the master plan prepared, then and only then 
can individual projects be wisely and economically 
determined. 

At this point, then, the 
projects of which we have been talking can be 
fitted into the master plan in a logical and orderls 
manner. Coordination is the keynote of the plan- 
ning process. Each proposal must be considered in 
the light of its effect upon other elements of the 
whole plan. Without this coordination we are lost. 
and we may revert to the haphazard developments 
of the past. the consequences of which we now 
deplore and expend much time, energy, and funds 
to correct. 


those of 


these SCrVvices, 


sooner o1 


shelf of public works 


It would be unwise to select a site for a park or a 
neighborhood playground without having full 
knowledge of the location of other parks and plavy- 
erounds then existing or latei be developed, on 
to know just where a major thoroughfare was to be 
built in the future. We would not want to build a 
neighborhood playground at the intersection of two 
imports ant highwavs. Therefore. it is of the utmost 
importance to determine where the highways are to 
be located before the location of the park is finally 
determined. 


Likewise, we would not want to select a school 


site which would require the school children to 
cross major highways while going to and from 
school. An outstanding example of lack of long 


term planning is evidenced by one of the more 
important grade schools in Kansas City which is 
surrounded by four major highways. The services 
of two police officers every school day is required 
to get the pupils to and from school safely. It 
would have been much better to have abandoned 


the old school site betore a new one was constructed 
on the old site, had the major highway or street 
plan been developed prior to construction of the 
new school. 


Here IT want to emphasize the importance of 
operat ion other units of government in 
the planning Every element of the master 
plan should be considered before any major devel- 
is undertaken which affects the movement 
of people or vehicles on the thoroughfares of the 
and most all facilities, whether they be schools, 
churches, theatres, libraries, parks, etc., have a direct 
thoroughfare system of the city. 


between 


process. 
opment 
CItV; 


bearing on the 

It would be foolish to build a large stadium or 
other such facility which would attract large num- 
bers of people without first planning the means of 
getting the people to and from that facility. Like- 
wise, it would be foolhardy to construct a majo 
thoroughfar« city without coordinating 
the plans for that thoroughfare with the state and 
county highway departments which build the high- 
ways up to the limits of that city. 


across the 


To me it is as unwise have a post-war plan- 
ning program or any anes type of public works 
program without a master plan, as it is to plan a 
football game without a football field, or to under- 
take a bombing expedition without a navigator and 
a definite objective. or to conduct a city govern- 
ment without a sound fiscal plan, or to operate a 
large industrial enterprise without a research staff 

keep pace with developments in its own field, 
use of new materials, etc. The consequences might 
be the same in any of these events—utter failure 
or dependence upon sheer luck to pull through in 
spite of lack of planning. 


Master planning is a continuing process. The 
revision of the plan and constant study are neces- 
sary to keep abreast of the ever-changing trends and 
conditions which emerge from time to time. 

Regardless of the size of the city, the effects of 
decentralization are beginning to be felt as well as 
the indirect and direct results of previous un- 
planned, haphazard growth. As older sections of 
cities decay and become obsolete, people move fur- 
ther out into the bordering area and ofttimes out 
side the city entirely. It is an integral part of the 
planning process to retard or completely stop the 
Siaaieaceaes and blight which is affecting so many 
of our cities today. We are gradually learning the 
methods for rehabilitation and rebuilding of these 
blighted areas. In many cities the blight has gone so 
far that only complete demolition, replanning and 
rebuilding will be of any value. The larger cities 
of this country will spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars in removing the blighted areas from central 
sections, and will replace them with well planned, 
well built residential communities, or partially with 
residential facilities, and partially with parks and 
recreational developments. 

Even the removal of blight and slums and the 
retarding of obsolescence and decay require a corre- 
lation with the master plan and full knowledge of 
the social and economic factors involved. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


POSTWAR PROGRAM MOVES FORWARD IN INDIANAPOLIS 
L. H. LEWIS, Chairman Downtown Committee of the Indianapolis Real Estate Board 


An analysis of transactions completed during the 
first quarter of 1944 in the metropolitan downtown 
district of Indianapolis shows that post-war plan- 
ning is a direct stimulus to market activity. This 
is a healthy and encouraging sign. It reflects not 
only confidence in the future of downtown Indian 
apolis, but is post-war planning in action! Even 
more important, a long range viewpoint is begin- 
ning to appear on the horizon of the downtown 
area of this city which is most significant. 


There has been a continuation of the trend 
toward the business district which began in Indian- 
apolis during the last quarter of 1943. The new 
market vardstick that takes the factor of burden- 
some taxes, use, and occupancy into consideration 
developed additional strength, and there is every 
indication that thts measuring device will remain 
in use. 


Plans Must Be Practical 


Urban post-war planning has a sound foundation 
as long as ‘it is predicated on the basis of promoting 
the modernization of cities and seeking to provide 
employment for the returning servicemen. Econo- 
mist Roy Wenzlick of St. Louis says that much post- 
war planning is merely wishful thinking as indi- 
cated by the fact that manv trends are running 
counter to those people expect. On a recent trip to 
Indianapolis, he declared that inflated claims are 
being made concerning radical changes in housing. 
for example. never to be realized. 


Tt is felt that a thorough study now of the metro- 
politan downtown area of all cities is not only 
timely, but highly important. Without a healthy 
downtown district, no big citv in normal times can 
enjov sustained progress. A watch with a broken 
mainspring will not run, and likewise, a big city 
with blighted areas will not progress normally. 


Time For Stock Taking 


For about ten vears prion to 1943, the realty 
market in the downtown area of bie cities was 
practically dormant. During that period highly de- 
structive influences developed and ran rampant. 
Now that the storm has passed it is time for inven- 
tory. Less than ten years ago something like 30,000 
homes in the city of Indianapolis were on the finan- 
cial rocks. ‘Today the situation is practically a com- 
plete reversal. An active realty market in the down- 
town area is, of course, of the utmost importance to 
the whole community. New faces, new ideas, and 
new businesses result with changes and improve- 
ments usually following. 


A Definite Approach Recommended 


Considering what has taken place in the business 
sections of most large cities during the past ten 


vears, nothing could contribute more to the general] 
welfare of the community than greater real estate 
activity in those areas. Insofar as it is possible to do, 
it is proposed to deal with the situation in the 
downtown district in a highly realisite fashion. ‘The 
current downtown problems cover a wide field and 
touch practically every phase of community growth 
and development. The partially completed pro- 
gram of the Indianapolis Real Estate Board in- 
cludes the following points: 


1. To encourage the modernization of the downtown district 


Fo help in the adjustment of real estate taxes 


Fo assist in the elimination of such destructive factors 


as smoke, filth, and other similar inflmences. 


Fo foster a better understanding by property owners, 
public officials, tenants, and the public generally concern 
ing the problems involved in the work of revitalizing and 
rehabilitating the downtown district 

New planks will be incorporated in this program from time 
time. Following are two falling within this category: 


All property owners can make a worthwhile contribution 
i 


to post-war planning by establishing a fund now to take 


care of needed improvements, repairs, and changes afte1 


this war is won. 


Owners of downtown real estate should keep constantly 
in mind that changes are taking place in the area all thé 
time, some of which are visible, while others are below the 
surface. In this respect the downtown district of a great 

is comparable to the human heart—it is never still 


\ program for the revitalization and rehabilita- 
tion of the metropolitan downtown area will re 
quire much time, study, analysis, and action. Ex- 
pensc of improvements, community teamwork, co- 
operation from public officials—all these and many 
more are vital. Little merit can be seen in the prop- 
osition of government spending to bring prosperity, 
and it is hoped this utterly fallacious theory will 
be completely buried under an avalanche labeled 
“private enterprise.” 


One of the sections of downtown Indianapolis selected for 
inclusion in overall revitalization program. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MASTER PLAN 


Continued from Page 6) 


The cost of the master planning progress will be 
far less than the cost of no planning at all. There 
have been tremendous losses, both direct and in- 
direct, due to the obsolescence and blighting of the 
older sections of the city. Lower assessed values 
result in decreased revenues from real estate taxes 
and large percentages of the property in blighted 
areas are tax delinquent. The cost of servicing these 
areas Which have been allowed to develop without 
proper planning, is a major item in any city’s 
budget. The welfare, police, recreational and other 
costs in these areas are relatively much higher than 
in sections of the city where an adequate standard 
of living is provided. This of course is due largely 
to the lower income groups occupying the blighted 
and slum areas; but if these slums are removed and 
better facilities provided for the lower income 
groups, it tends to instill in them a desire to provide 
themselves with a better standard of living and in 
many cases gives them the impetus and encourage 
ment to work harder for this purpose. The results. 


of course, affect the entire city. 


Planning is merely putting on paper, in words 
or in pictures, the thoughts of the community about 
its ultimate goals. Such thinking and planning now 
will provide cities of the future built for desirable 


living. 


M.I.T. OFFERS PLANNING COURSE 


Beginning April 3 and running through June 23. 


1944, the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 
Cambridge, Mass.. is offering a short training course 
in city and regional planning. This course is avail- 
able to men and women with professional experi- 
ence in city planning, architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, political science, or public 


administration. 


Those presenting the various phases of this sub- 
ject include Frederick J. Adams, Associate Profes- 
sor of City Planning, M.I.T., Dr. Homer Hoyt, 
director of Economic Studies for the Regional Plan 
Association, Inc., of New York; Dr. Edwin S. Bur- 
dell, Director of The Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art and Flavel Shurtleff, 
\ssociate Professor of Planning Legislation and Ad- 
ministration at M.I.T. and Counsel to the American 
Planning and Civic Association. 


INTEREST IN CITY PLANNING 
OCCUPIES LEAD POSITION 
IN NATION 


Sixty-six thousand acres of blighted land in need 
of rebuilding is reported by 99 real estate boards 
in their replies to questions pertaining to. city 
planning activities contained in the recent “42nd 
Semi-Annual Survey of the Real Estate Market” 
conducted by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

Information on city planning interests in the field 
of the rehabilitation of blighted areas, zoning, and 
related subjects also reveal some startling facts. 

From a total of 565 real estate boards contacted 
through means of the “42nd Semi-Annual Survey 
of the Real Estate Market”, an important research 
project of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 376 replies have been received. ‘Three 
hundred and forty-two real estate boards or 90° 
of the overall total give detailed answers to ques- 


tions on city planning activities. 


Five pertinent questions were asked for the pur- 
pose of producing a cross-section of information 
on present progress of city planning trends in thé 
country. Answers to these questions follow: 


Indicated Reported as 
as Needed Underway 
No. Boards No. Boards 


\ re-examination of the city plan 70 95 
\ restudy of zoning regulations 99 83 
A modernization of the building code 95 58 


4 re-examination of building 
restrictions 108 54 


5. A study of the postwan housing 

market 72 62 
Note: A detailed breakdown of this information bv cities 
s available for members.) 

More than two hundred of the three hundred 
and forty-two replying real estate boards advised 
that postwar city planning committees are ap- 

| 


pointed and actively at work. 


WOMEN INDUSTRIALISTS OFFERED 
POSTWAR OPPORTUNITY 


\nticipating the place women may occupy in the 
postwar effort, prompt action to this end is being 
taken by the Business and Professional Women’s 
club of Lamar, Colorado, in an effort to attract 
manufacturing plants to that city which are owned 
and operated by women industrialists. 


“Women, Build Your Factory in Lamar After 


the War” is the keynote of a nation-wide campaign 


now being conducted. A free building site is offered 
to women factory owners who locate in Lamar. 








